Dear Pen Power: 

My cats are always 
scratching the furniture. 
I went to buy a scratching 
post, but found they cost 
between $40 and $80. My | 
dad had some spare wood, 4 
I used it to build a big 
scratching-post frame. 
Then I got some old carpe 
and put it on the post. My 
cats are happy! 

Brian Herrmann 
Miramar, Florida 


Dear Pen Power: 

I saw some sticker keep- 
ers in a store. They were 
made by gluing several 
envelopes together. I 
thought they were too 
expensive, so I made one 
myself. I decorated it wit. 
stickers. 

Stephanie Auslander 

Louisville, Kentucky 


Dear Pen Power: 
I saw a “muscle shirt” I S 
wanted. But it cost $15,s0 « 
I didn’t buy it. Later, I took ~ 
an old sweatshirt whose > 
sleeves were too small, and 
trimmed them off. Now I 
have a shirt exactly like 
the one in the store. Y 
Jason Crowley 
Springfield, Vermont 


Thanks to Brian, Stephanie and Jason. We 
love ideas for saving money by doing-it-your- 
self. See page 6 for ways to save money on 
things for Cabbage Patch Kids. 


two dollars back. 


Dear Pen Power: 

Last month I sent away 
for a Devo hat. It never 
came. I wrote the company 
a letter saying I never got 
the item. In a week I got it! 

Amy Pfeiffer 
Athens, Ohio 


Dear Pen Power: 

I opened a package of 
orange pops and saw that 
one of them was smashed. 
I was angry. My cousin told 
me to write a letter to the 
company. I did, and I got 


Stephen Coolbaugh 
Rochester, New York 


Thanks, Amy and Stephen, for telling us 


how you solved a consumer problem by writ- 


ing letters. Have you had a similar experi- 
ence? If so, write and tell us about it. 


Dear Pen Power: 

A lot of kids were getting 
bored with the same three 
kinds of ice cream they sold $ 
at school. I decided to start 
a petition to change that. I 
wrote a letter to the princi- 
pal and got 200 kids to sign 
a petition that asked for 
more varieties of ice cream. 
Within a week we got seven 
or eight kinds of ice cream. 

Lisa Spengler SMJ 
Palatine, Illinois 


Nice work, Lisa. This shows that kids’ opin- 
ions do count — and that kids can make a 
difference. Your method — explaining the 
problem in a letter, and showing how many 
kids agreed with you — works a lot better 
than just complaining! 


illustrator — Paul Harvey . : | X S- 
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Something to Chew On: The Facts 
About Granola Bars ................. page 2 


Are today’s granola bars as healthful as 
they seem? We checked out the sugar and 
nutrients in 21 bars and compared them to 
three candy bars. See how they stacked up. 


Saving Money on 
Cabbage Patch Extras .... page 6 


Are you going broke buying clothes, car- 
riers and other extras for Cabbage Patch 
Kids? Here’s how some Penny Power read- 
ers are saving their pennies. 


Now you can draw and paint right on a 
computer screen. Kids in several classes 
checked out four different graphics pro- 
grams and came up with a favorite. 


What do kids do with their money? We sur- 
veyed 581 Penny Power readers to find out. 
See how you compare! 


Move Over, Santa: Holidays 


Around the World.......... page 13 


The traditions of kids around the world 
show that there’s more to holiday celebra- 
tions than getting or giving gifts. 


As we tune in to the new seasons’ TV 
shows, it’s time to ask what all this TV is 
doing to us. Here are some surprising facts 
scientists have learned about TV viewing. 
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TRUE OR FALSE? 


The Facts A 


1. All granola bars contain only natu- 
ral ingredients. 


2» Granola bars contain almost no 
sugar. 


3. Granola bars contain less sugar and 
\ fewer calories than candy bars. 


—— 4: Chocolate bars are worse for your 
he teeth than granola bars. 
\t 
| 
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The Facts About 
Natural Ingredients 


Many granola bars contain only natural ingre- 
dients. These are things that come directly from 
plants or animals. But some granola bars also con- 
tain artificial ingredients. These are things that 
are made by people. In fact, two of the biggest sell- 
ers—Quaker Chewy Granola Bars and Granola 
Dipps—have artificial ingredients. So do Ralston 
S’mores and Nature Valley Dandy Bars. 

So idea number 1 is false. 

Some artificial ingredients add flavor. Others 
are preservatives (things that keep the fat in the 
bars from spoiling). What keeps all-natural bars 
from spoiling? Their foil-lined wrappers help. So 
does having a lot of sugar in them. 

Most of the artificial ingredients in granola bars 
probably aren’t harmful. Theyre used by many 
food manufacturers. But if you’d rather munch an 
all-natural bar, here are some to look for: 

9 Nature Valleys Granola Bars, Chewy Granola 


NATURE VALLEY 
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— §. Granola bars give you lots of | 
vitamins. 


____ 6. Granola bars give you fiber. 


____ 9. The best-selling granola bars taste 
best. 


These are ideas some Penny Power readers have 
about granola bars. Are they true? To find out, we 
took a close look at 21 different granola bars. We 
discovered that only two of the kids’ ideas are 
actually true! Can you spot the true ones? Read 0 
to check your answers with the facts. 


Bars and Granola Clusters. 
9 Hershey’s New Trail Granola Bars. 
è A & P Chewy Granola Bars. 


The Facts About Sugar 


Lots of kids (and parents) think there’s almost no 
sugar in granola bars. But theyre wrong. These 
snacks are very sugary. 

So idea number 2 is also false. 

Check it out for yourself. Look for sugar in the 
list of ingredients on granola bar packages. But 
read carefully. There are many different names for 
“sugar.” Here are some: sugar, brown sugar, honey, 
corn syrup, dextrose, invert sugar, molasses, brown 
sugar syrup. Most granola bars contain several of 
these sugars! 

We measured all the sugar in 21 different 
granola bars. Three of them had 3% teaspoons of 
sugar each. Three others had 3 teaspoons of sugar 
each. The chart on the next page shows how much 
sugar each bar had. 


NATURE ] 
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The Facts About Candy Bars 


At the bottom of the chart, you'll see how much 
sugar is in three candy bars. Snickers, Hershey's 
Milk Chocolate and Mr. Goodbar candy bars all 
contain more sugar than the granola bars. They 
also have more calories. 

Idea number 3 is true. 

But these candy bars are bigger than most 
granola bars. The chart shows how big each bar is. 
Most of the granolas are one-ounce bars. Snickers 
and Mr. Goodbar are about twice as big. The 
Hershey’s bar is 110 times as big. 

So we figured out how much sugar was in the 
same size piece of each bar—a one-ounce piece. 
Here’s what we found: 

e One ounce of the Granola Clusters and the 
Dandy Bar had about as much sugar as one ounce 
of a Snickers bar. They’re almost half sugar. 


e Most of the other granola bars had about as 
much sugar per ounce as a Mr. Goodbar. 

e Only two granola bars contained a lot less 
sugar per ounce than all three candy bars. They are 
the peanut butter A & P Chewy Granola Bar 
and the chunky nut and raisin Quaker Chewy 
Granola Bar. 

If you eat a granola bar instead of a candy bar, 
you won't gobble up quite as much sugar or calo- 
ries. That’s mainly because granola bars are 
smaller. But they aren’t a low-sugar or low-calorie 
snack. In a way, most are like small candy bars. 

Some kids want to cut down on the number of 
sugary foods they eat. They may be worried about 
their teeth or weight. Or they may want to leave 
room for other kinds of foods. If you’re one of these 
kids, don’t go overboard on granola bars. 


The Scoop on Sugar 


Bars are listed in order of how much sugar is in them. Bars with the least sugar are listed first. 


Quaker Chewy Granola Bar 
Nature Valley Granola Bar 
Nature Valley Granola Bar 
A & P Chewy Granola Bar 


A & P Chewy Granola Bar 

A & P Chewy Granola Bar 

Quaker Granola Dipps 

Quaker Chewy Granola Bar 
Nature Valley Chewy Granola Bar 
Nature Valley Chewy Granola Bar 
Ralston S’mores 


Nature Valley Chewy Granola Bar 
Quaker Granola Dipps 

Quaker Granola Dipps 

Ralston S’mores 


Hershey’s New Trail Granola Bar 
Nature Valley Dandy Bar 
Hershey’s New Trail Granola Bar 


Nature Valley Granola Cluster 
Hershey’s New Trail Granola Bar 
Nature Valley Granola Cluster 


Mr. Goodbar 
Hershey’s Milk Chocolate 


Snickers 


chunky nut and raisin 


cinnamon 
peanut butter 
peanut butter 


chocolate chip 


apple and cinnamon 


honey and oats 


chocolate chip 
peanut butter 
raisin 

peanut butter 
chocolate chip 
peanut butter 
chocolate chip 
chocolate chip 


peanut butter 
chocolate 
chocolate chip 


caramel 


apple 
chocolate chip 


*Amounts of sugar are rounded off to the nearest ' teaspoon. 
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The Facts About Cavities 

Ready for a surprise? Granola bars are worse for 
your teeth than many chocolate bars. That’s what 
some scientists discovered. 

Idea number 4 is false. 

The scientists fed rats different snack foods for a 
while. Some rats got granola bars. Others got rai- 
sins, chocolate bars or cheddar cheese. The scien- 
tists wanted to learn which snacks were more 
likely to cause cavities in the rats’ teeth. What’s 
bad for a rat’s teeth is also bad for yours. 

Raisins and chewy granola bars were the tough- 
est on teeth. Why? Theyre very chewy and they 
stick to your teeth. That gives a nice long meal to 
the germs in your mouth that cause cavities. A 
crispy granola bar did a little better than the chewy 
ones. It isn’t as sticky. Which snack was best for 
teeth? Cheddar cheese. 

Don’t think you can munch chocolate bars and 
not worry about your teeth anymore. They can 
cause cavities, too. But there are ways to make 
eating all sugary foods a little less of a problem for 
your teeth: 


ο Eat them as part of a meal. “Other foods and 
drinks will help wash the sugars out of your 
mouth,” a dentist told us. “Also, you’re more likely 
to brush after a meal.” 

e If you can’t brush right after having a sugary 
sweet, take a drink of water. Swish it around in 
your mouth. That helps wash some of the sugar 
away. 


The Facts About 
Vitamins and Fiber 


Granola bars don’t give you a big helping of 
vitamins. Neither do candy bars. 

So idea number 5 is false. But idea num- 
ber 6 (the one about fiber) is true. 

Granola bars do give you a little fiber. Fiber 
helps your gut move wastes out of your body. The 
oats and other whole grains in granola bars con- 
tain fiber. But these bars are small. They don’t 
really contain a lot of fiber. Here are other foods 
that also give you fiber: many dry breakfast cere- 
als, oatmeal, whole-wheat bread, beans, many 
fruits and vegetables. 


The Tasty Facts 


Which granola bars taste best? We asked 152 
kids to give us their opinion. These 9-to-12-year- 
olds taste-tested four different chocolate chip 
granola bars. (They sampled the four with the least 
sugar.) Here’s what they thought: 


First Choice: 
A & P Chewy Granola Bar 
Hershey’s New Trail Granola Bar 


Second Choice: 
Nature Valley Chewy Granola Bar 
Quaker Chewy Granola Bar 


One of the best-selling brands—Quaker Chewy 
Granola Bar—was preferred by the fewest kids. 
Here’s another surprise. One of the tastiest was 
also the cheapest. The A & P bar cost us 19¢ a bar. 
The others cost from 24¢ to 30¢ a bar. 

According to our testers, idea number 7 is 
false. 

If you eat the same granola bar all the time, give 
some others a try. You might find a tastier bar 
that’s a better buy. Or make your own, using the 
recipes on the next page. Some kids tried making 
them. They loved them! We hope you will, too. 


Here’s the equipment you'll need 
for each recipe: 

2 large mixing bowls 

baking pan (about 12 inches long 


and 8 inches wide) -= 
2 mixing spoons En 
measuring cup AA = 
measuring spoons 
pot holders 

pot 

electric mixer (for the 
chewy recipe only) 


Chewy Granola Bars 
Preheat oven to 350°. 


Ingredients Set butter on counter to soften. 

For the filling: Lightly coat baking pan with oil. 
νά cup white sugar For the filling: Put white sugar, 1 cup water, 
1 cup water cornstarch and raisins in pot. Boil 5 to 10 min- 
1 tablespoon cornstarch utes until it gets thick and bubbly. Be careful 
2 cups raisins not to spill it! Let it cool while you make the 

crust. 

For the crust: §. Put flour, salt, baking soda and oats in a bowl. 
1% cups flour Stir well. 
’ teaspoon salt 6. Put butter and brown sugar in other bowl. 
νο teaspoon baking soda Beat with mixer until creamy. 
1% cup rolled oats (uncooked oatmeal) 7. Add the butter mixture to the flour mixture. 
Y2 cup butter (or margarine) | Mush the crust together with your fingers. 
1 cup brown sugar (firmly packed) | Spread half the crust in the pan. Sprinkle half 
1 tablespoon water the nuts over it. Pour on the filling. Then 
να cup cooking oil sprinkle rest of nuts on top. 
2¥-ounce bag slivered ολ ο - - Sprinkle 1 tablespoon water on rest of crust in 
almonds (or 4 cup dry- 4 bowl. Then spread it over filling in pan. 
roasted unsalted peanuts) τα κ Bake for 35 minutes or until the top is golden. 

D { Let it cool before cutting into squares. Makes 
about 24 2-inch squares. 


Crispy Granola Bars 
1. Preheat oven to 325°. 

Ingredients 2. Lightly coat baking pan with oil. 
2 cups rolled oats (uncooked oatmeal) 3. Mix see aa κο νεα, raisins, wheat 
% cup flour germ and brown sugar in a bowl. 
γρ cup flaked coconut (firmly packed) 4. ΓΘ ara se in gner bowl. Add white sugar 
γρ cup peanuts (dry-roasted, unsalted) and vanilla. our well. 
¥ cup raisins 5. Melt butter in pot. Add it to egg mixture. Stir 
ν΄ cup toasted wheat germ and pour over oats mixture. Mush ingredients 
Y4 cup brown sugar (firmly packed) oe with your hands until they’re all a lit- 
legg tle soggy. 
Y cup white sugar 6. Spread evenly on baking pan. Sprinkle 1 table- 
1 teaspoon vanilla spoon water on top. 
Ys cup butter (or margarine) 7. Bake for 25 to 30 minutes or until it’s golden. 
Y4 cup cooking oil Let it cool a little before cutting into squares. 


1 tablespoon water Makes about 24 2-inch squares. 


_ © For chocolate chip bars, use 
‘2 cup chocolate chips instead 
of raisins. 

ο For a chewier bar, use 2 cup 
honey instead of white sugar. 


Saving On 
cawbege 
Extras 


Toy experts say there are now more soft dolls 
than kids in America! Boys and girls all over the 
country are cuddling up to Cabbage Patch Kids 
and other less expensive softies. 

How important is the Cabbage Patch brand 
name when you're looking for clothes and things 
for your doll? If you’re a very loyal fan, you could 
be missing out on some good-looking bargains. Do 
you like the outfits and accessories shown on these 
two pages? Most aren’t official Cabbage Patch 
items that you buy in toy stores. 


What's ina Brand Name? 


See if you can match each outfit or accessory to 
its description below. Fill in each blank with the 
è number of an outfit or accessory pictured on these 


pages. 
No. ___. Cabbage Patch Kids dress ($12) 


Νο... doll dress ($6) 
No.—— out fit for a newborn baby ($4) 
Νο. homemade outfit ($3) 


No. homemade dress ($7) 
No. homemade outfit ($8) 
No. homemade dress ($9) 


No. 
No. 


Cabbage Patch Kids travel bed ($14) 


homemade travel bed made from 
a pattern ($12) 


Cabbage Patch Kids carrier ($10) 


homemade carrier made from 
a pattern ($9) 


No. 
No. 


Did you have trouble spotting the official Cab- 
bage Patch Kids dress? It’s number 1. Without its 
fancy package, it looks a lot like the doll dress 
(number 8) made by another company for half the 
price. 

Maybe you mixed it up with the outfit made for 
a real baby (number 3) or the homemade outfits 
(numbers 2, 4, 7 and 9). Do you think the home- 
made Cabbage Patch carrier and travel bed (num- 
bers 10 and 11) are nicer than the store-bought 
versions (numbers 5 and 6)? We do! 

We asked kids in 20 classes if they'd ever tried 
to save money on doll accessories. We were sur- 
prised at their answers. Eight out of every 10 doll 
owners said “no.” Their 347 dolls did have extra 
outfits and carriers and beds. But just about all 
these accessories were bought for a pretty penny at 
a toy store. 


What Kids Think 


Is it necessary to pay top dollar to outfit your 
doll? Some readers sent letters saying they didn’t 
think so: 

“Cabbage Patch clothes are expensive. My mom 
and I got down my old baby clothes. They were in 
good shape and fit the doll perfectly.” 

Kathy Bell 
Spokane, Washington 


“I wanted to get a Cabbage Patch rocker-carrier 
that cost $20. I waited and got an infant seat at a 
garage sale for $1.50.” 

Lauren Henderson 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“I buy newborn baby clothes instead of Cabbage 
Patch ones. That saves me half my money.” 

Bethany Snyder 

Penn Yan, New York 


“Cabbage Patch clothes cost about $12 or $13. 
The plain doll clothes are $6 or $7. I would get the 
plain clothes. They’re cuter.” 


Vicky Hopkins 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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“My mom and I were at a flea market. We saw a 
man selling Cabbage Patch diapers for $3.” 

Anna Schissel 

Roslyn, New York 


“Cabbage Patch sleeping bags cost $15 each. My 
mom and I went to the fabric store and got a pat- 
tern. The sleeping bags we made for my eight dolls 
were a lot cuter!” 

Alison McMillan 
Studio City, California 


Make It Yourself, τ 


a 
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One of the best ways to get exactly what you 
want is to make it, not buy it. Patterns to make 
Cabbage Patch (or 16-inch doll) clothing and 
accessories are put out by several companies. These 
include Butterick, Simplicity and McCalls. 

The homemade outfits, bed and carrier shown 
here were made from patterns by adults, with help 
from their children. Only the travel bed was 
described as a difficult project by the sewers. The 
other things took several hours but were fairly easy 
to make. 

Patterns cost $1.50 to $5. If you use each to make 
several outfits, you keep saving money. Some sew- 
ers used fabric scraps from earlier sewing projects 
to make their outfits. 

The six kids told us they enjoyed working on the 
accessories. Daniel Landin wrote that he “pressed 
the seams, cut out the pattern pieces and helped 
with the elastic. I liked working with my mom and 
I had a lot of fun.” Meredith Schechter just “handed 
my mother pins. But if we do this again TIl be more 
experienced. I liked it.” 


Through the ages, great artists created master- 
pieces on canvas. Even not-so-great artists painted, 
sketched or crayoned on anything, from stone and 
wood to paper. 

Today there’s a new place for works of art—the 
screen of a computer! Just plug in a graphics pro- 
gram, then draw, sketch, color and design. No fuss, 
.. no mess—but nothing to hang on your wall or send 

ΤΙ to your grandmother, either. (Not unless you 
have an expensive color printer.) 


If drawing on a computer seems like fun, check 
out your school and public library. They may have 
computers you can use. They may even have 
graphics programs (the software that gives graph- 
ics instructions to a computer). 

There are several different graphics programs, 
however. Some are more fun than others. To help 
tell which is which, Penny Power asked kids in four 
different schools to test them for us. They tested 
Flying Colors, Micro Illustrator, Picture Writer and 
Paint. Here’s what they learned. 


Some graphics programs let you create designs. 
Some let you color in pictures already drawn. Some 
do both. Some have more colors or brush strokes 
than others. Here are the main ways they differ: 

“Flying Colors lets you draw creative things in 
bright colors,” said Vivien. “You can color things in 
and you can erase the drawings easily. You can also 
save them and print them if you like.” 

Picture Writer has a coloring book section. It 
contains four pictures that are ready to be colored 


| in. Lots of kids liked this section. They enjoyed col- 
| oring, adding to and changing the picture. 


The Paint program has three different parts. 
“Simple Paint” gives you four brush strokes and 
four colors you can mix. “Super Paint” gives you a 
choice of 81 brushes. “Art Show” lets you keep and 
display up to 24 paintings. 

Micro Illustrator lets you draw with many dif- 
ferent brushes and colors, magnify drawings, cre- 
ate mirror images, and more. Our testers really 
liked the “Rainbow Color” feature. You choose a 
color. Then colors in your picture become a con- 
stantly changing shade of that color. 


With computer drawing, a joystick, paddle or 
touch tablet acts as your paint brush. Different 
programs require different controls. But which 
controls a program uses makes a big difference, 
according to our testers. 

The Micro Illustrator comes with a touch tablet 
called a Koala Pad. Our testers found tablets were 
easier to control than joysticks and paddles. You 
use a stylus (a wooden pen) or your finger to draw 
pictures on the tablet. As you draw on the tablet, 
the picture appears on the monitor or TV screen. 
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Flying Colors can be used with a joystick, pad- 
dle or touch tablet. Teresa used a joystick and then 
a touch tablet. “It was much easier to use with the 
touch tablet,” she told us. 

Both Picture Writer and Paint can only be used 
with a joystick. Controlling Picture Writer’s joy- 
stick was a problem for Mark and other testers. He 
tried writing his name, but it didn’t work out. 


Most graphics programs can be used with any 
monitor or TV. But if it’s not in color, your draw- 
ing will be like an ordinary pencil-sketch. You 
won't be able to appreciate what the software can 
really do. 

A color TV or color monitor was “highly recom- 
mended” for all the graphics programs we tried. 


But that may be hard to find in a school or library. 


Picture Writer was the only program we tried 
that stored (saved) a few pictures right on the pro- 
gram disk. For the other three programs, you need 
a separate blank disk to do this. 


Most of the software programs let you print your [ 


pictures. Flying Colors, though, requires a $30 
printout program first. And don’t forget that color 
printers cost hundreds of dollars. 


§ Picture 
B Writer 


Of the four graphics programs we tested, the 
Micro Illustrator was the most popular. (A num- 
ber of students and teachers told us that this is 
almost identical to another program for Atari 
computers, called Atari Artist.) 

“It is easy to manage and the first time I used it 
I was pretty good,” said Ini. Most of the students 
preferred Micro Illustrator because the directions 
were easy. But another reason was the Koala touch 
tablet. It was much easier to control than a joy- 
stick or paddle. 

Micro Illustrator, however, was the most expen- 
sive program tested. You might want to try out 
other graphics programs that use a touch tablet. 

Drawing on a computer may be fun. But it can 
be costly. Even if there’s a computer available to 
you, the extras all add up—the graphics program, 
a touch tablet and extra disks. And for all that, you 
don’t even get pictures to show off to your friends 
without a costly printer. 

If you can’t draw on a computer, don’t feel bad. 
Try using old-fashioned paper and paint. It’s lots of 
fun—and more creative and long-lasting, too! 


(Programs are listed in alphabetical order.) 


PROGRAM SUPPLIER PRICE AVAILABLE FOR: 
< ο Computer Apple Il 
. Graphics 
mo Software 64 
Bw Micro Koala Ware 
B® illustrat Technologies, Don 
ustrator [ας Apple 
ο Reston 
Publishing Atari 


Company 


Scarborough 
Systems, Inc. ο. Apple ΙΙ 


*May be distributed by another company soon. 
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‘Tm doing a pretty good job with my money, but 

I think I spend too much.” 
Zac Beiler 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


“I wish I could save my money until I really need 
it. Sometimes I see something I like, but I don’t 


have any money left.” 
Christina Denney 
Loveland, Ohio 
“Money flows out of my hand like water.” 
Jean Eberhardy 


Wausau, Wisconsin 


Zac, Christina and Jean took part in a special 
Penny Power experiment. They and 578 other kids 
wrote down everything they did with their own 
money for one week. 

When they looked at their lists, most felt the way 
Zac, Christina and Jean did. They weren’t com- 
pletely happy with how they handled their money. 

How much did they spend? What did they buy? 
What changes would they like to make in their 
spending habits? The answers to these questions 
may help you take a look at your own spending 
habits. See how you compare. 


How Much Did They 
Spend That Week? 


Believe it or not, some of the kids didn’t spend — 

anything all week! Most of the remaining 8-to-14- - 

ος year-olds managed to save some money. So most — 
——— _ kids didn’t spend every penny they got. - 
—— But most of them did buy things during the: 


——— week. Some spent less than $1 over the whole week. ID 5 


Some spent $30 or more. = 
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Kids Money: | 
ere Does It All Go? 


Younger kids spent less than older ones. The 
typical younger kid (aged 10 or under) spent about 
$4.70 during the week. The typical kid 13 or older 
spent about $11 all week. These are median num- 
bers. “Median” means “in the middle.” So half of all 
kids 10 and under spent less than $4.70 all week. 
Half spent more. 


What Did They Buy 
That Week? 


The pictures on these two pages show some 
things the kids bought. The shopping list on the 
next page shows how much the typical kid who 
bought an item spent on it all week. These amounts 
of money are median amounts. For example, the 
typical kid who bought candy gobbled up about 70¢ 
worth of it during the week. But half the candy- 
buyers spent less than 70¢ on it all week. Half spent 
more than 70¢. 

Candy and gum were the number-one items kids 
bought. About half of them bought these snacks. 


-Next came soft drinks and fast-food (hot dogs, 


hamburgers, sandwiches, french fries and pizza). 
Chips, ice cream, milk or juice were bought by 

about 3 out of every 10 kids. Then came arcade 

games, records, tapes, movies, school lunch, school 
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supplies and clothes. About 2 out of 10 kids spent 
money on these. The other things were bought by 
about 1 out of 10 kids. 


Boys and girls bought pretty much the same 
kinds of things. But there were a few differences. 
Boys were more likely to play arcade games than 
girls. Boys also bought more toys, model kits and 
sports equipment. Girls bought more stickers, 
jewelry and make-up. 

Younger kids spent a little differently than older 
kids. Younger ones didn’t spend as much on food or 
movies. And fewer younger kids bought records, 
tapes, books, clothes, school supplies or gifts. 


Everything the kids bought can be divided into 
two main groups: 
1. Fun-for-the-Moment. These are things like 
candy. Theyre a lot of fun while they last. But they 
don’t last too long. 
2. Something-to-Show-for-My-Money. These are 
things that last longer than a candy bar. They're 
objects you can enjoy for quite a while, like clothes. 
The typical kid bought fewer things from this 
group. But they spent more on them. That’s 
because these things cost more than Fun-for-the- 
Moment items. 

Take a look at the shopping list on this page. Put 
a check in front of all those that you think are 
Something-to-Show-for-My-Money purchases. 
Then turn to page 21 to check your answers. 
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How Did They Feel? 


Some kids were very pleased: 
“πι happy with what I buy.” 
Toby Phipps 

Olney, Maryland 


\ “I don’t splurge 
on things 
I don’t need.” 
Barbara Outwin 
Barnstable, 
Massachusetts 


But 7 out of 10 kids 
weren't so happy. Some 
felt they did a pretty good 
job, but thought there was 
room for improvement. 
The rest felt they did 
Me 7 a really poorjob. What 
δ᾽ bothered some less-than- 
N happy spenders? 
Y 


N 
ὃ ΙΙΙ Wil Wild, ο Their Fun-for- 
| | the-Moment splurges. 
“I need to cut down on video games.” 


Doug Wendel 
Boulder, Colorado 


“T could have spent my money on clothes, rather 

than candy. Candy is just there for a little while. 
Clothes will be there for a long time.” 

Melanie Joseph 

Wausau, Wisconsin 
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9 How fast their cash disappeared. 
“I spend my money way too fast.” 
David McDonald 
Temperence, Michigan 


“T impulse-buy.” (That means buying without 
thinking.) 

Christopher Klauck 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


9 How much they spent. 
“Almost every week I’m broke.” 
Larry Winston 
Kearneysville, West Virginia 


“I should have saved for more important things I 
want to buy.” 

Kerry Grenier 

Wausau, Wisconsin 


illustrator — Jerry Mooney 
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Time for a Change? 


Some kids in our experiment wanted to spend 
less. Others wanted to be more thoughtful spend- 
ers. Others wanted to buy different kinds of things. 

Changing spending habits isn’t ear But it can 
be done, according to kids from Wau.uu, Wiscon- 
sin. We called them a few weeks after they kept 
their spending lists. Several had already made 
some changes. Here are their suggestions for how 
to do this: 

è Don’t carry your money with you. “I used to 
go to the store and spend money on candy,” said 
Melanie Joseph. “Now I only go to buy stuff for my 
mom. I leave my money home. If I don’t have it, I 
can’t spend it.” 

è Keep it out of sight. “Put your money where 
you can’t see it,” said Aaron Sperduto. Kim Keen 
keeps hers in a drawer or in the bank. 

e Don’t go shopping too often. “Put your mind 
on something else besides spending,” said Kim. 

9 Set a savings goal. Having something special 
to save for helps. “πη not buying as much candy 
now,” said Jean Eberhardy. “I’m saving for a trip.” 
Michelle Kohn is saving for gifts—a smart goal 
with the holidays coming. If you want to save for 
holiday gifts, or for something special for yourself, 
check out this month’s poster. It might help you 
reach your goal. 

e Have your parents help. Travis Tomkowiak 
asked his mom to hold his allowance for him so he 
wouldn’t spend it. Carin Jaecks’s mom found a way 
to help her spend less on candy. “Mom said as long 
as I stayed off candy, she’d do the same. It’s hard. 
I’m a candy lover and she is, too. I just tell myself 
candy doesn’t exist.” 

e Make a budget. That’s a plan for how you want 
to spend or save your money. “I save most of my 
money,” said Kim. “But I give myself a little each 
week for snacks.” 


What About You? 


How much do you spend each week? What do you 
buy? Keep a spending diary and find out! Write 
down everything you do with your money for a 
week. When the week’s up, look at your list. You 
might discover you're pleased with your spending. 
Or you may agree with the kids in our experiment 
who decided it’s time for a change. 
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Christmas and Hannukah will soon be here. 
Does that make you think of family get-togethers, 
good food and school vacations? Or does it make 
you think mostly of presents? 

Many kids may find it hard to imagine the holi- 
days without gifts. But for kids in countries around 
the world, giving gifts is just one part of their holi- 


| 


ey Festival of Lights ΝΡ 


(November 12th, 1985) 


Hindu people in India will celebrate the Festi- 
val of Lights on November 12th this year. The fes- 
tival lasts from three to five days in different parts 
of India. Each day of the celebration has its own 
name and honors something else: a new year of 
business, the goddess of wealth and beauty, an 
ancient battle, or brothers and sisters. 

In both northern and southern India, Lakshmi, 
the goddess of wealth and prosperity is honored. 
Families light special oil lamps called dipas (dee- 
pas). They set them on rooftops and windowsills. 
The lamps burn in many colors and create a rain- 
bow of lights around the city. 

People in northern India believe that the lights 
will guide Lakshmi to find and bless every home. 
Girls in one city float lights across the river. If a 
girl’s light reaches the other shore without burn- 
ing out, her family will receive good fortune dur- 


ing the coming year. η ay 


Holidays Around the 


DY MG 4 
WS 
orld 
day celebrations. In fact, many of them have great 
fun celebrating without any gifts at all! 


i 


Getting together with family, friends, and © Ἂ 


neighbors is a big part of all the festivities. Cele- 
brating traditions handed down through the years 
is another. Read on to see how your holiday cele- 
brations compare with those in other countries. 


Hannukah Racy N 
(December Istto Sth, |- ἃ 


1985) 
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Jewish kids in Israel, the U.S.A., Canada and 
other countries observe Hannukah. It lasts for 
eight days and falls sometime in November or 
December, depending on the Hebrew calendar. 

Hannukah celebrates how a small band of Jews 
fought for religious freedom more than 2,000 years 
ago. King Antiochus of Palestine had ordered 
everyone to follow the Greek religion. But a Jew 
named Mattathias and his five sons rebelled. They 
fought and regained the Jewish temple. Then they 
wanted to rededicate it by lighting the holy can- 
delabra, called a menorah. Although they didn’t 
have enough oil to last for even one day, the men- 
orah remained lit for eight days! 

Menorahs are still lit everywhere to celebrate 
Hannukah. Children have Hannukah parties, sing 
songs and often receive gifts and money on each of 
the eight nights. 

mn 
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illustrator — Jody Jobe 
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This holiday is celebrated on December 6th in 
Belgium, Germany, France and the Netherlands. 
There are many stories about Saint Nicholas, who 
was born in Turkey in the fourth century. One 
story tells how he helped a poor man who had no 
money for his three daughters’ dowries. Saint 
Nicholas dropped three bags of gold down the 
man’s chimney. 

In America, we picture him as fat and jolly. And 
we have him ride in a sleigh pulled by reindeer. But 
in the Netherlands, they picture him as tall and 


thin, with long white hair. He dresses in abishop’s 8 


robe and wears a high pointed hat. They call him 
Sinterklaas. 

Each year he arrives on December 5th at a dif- 
ferent Dutch port. Children all over the country 
watch his arrival on television. He rides a white 


horse from house to house. His helper, Zwarte Piet δα 
(Dark Peter), carries a stick and a sack on his , 
shoulder. Kids who misbehaved during the year < 


may be smacked with his stick or taken away in 


course!) 

That night, on “Sinterklaas Eve,” children place 
their shoes by the chimney. They hope to find them 
filled with gifts in the morning. They also leave 
carrots, hay or lumps of sugar for Sinterklaas’s 
horse. 

A big part of this holiday celebration is 
exchanging gifts with friends and family. Lots of 
thought, planning and creativity go into it. Adults 
and children buy inexpensive gifts, which they 
wrap in unusual ways. Then they write a funny 
poem about the person and attach it to the gift. 
When they exchange gifts, the poems are read 
aloud, and everyone has a great time. 


Santa Lucia Day 
(December 13th) 


On December 13th, the people in Sweden cele- : 
brate Santa Lucia Day. It is also called the Festi- 


‘val of Light. Santa Lucia (Saint Lucy) lived in Italy # 
in the second century. She was blinded and then & 


executed by the Romans because of her religion. 


Z Santa Lucia’s birthday falls on the shortest day Ἂψ 
of the year in Sweden. (It gets dark earlier on win- 
ter days than on summer days. The “shortest day” Y 
‘is the one with the least amount of daylight.) 
ς Because the days after St. Lucia’s birthday grew `“ 


longer, people believed she had the power to break 


»winter’s spell. 


To celebrate St. Lucia Day, the oldest girl in the 


, family wears a white dress with a red sash. She ΦΚ 

puts a crown of lingonberry leaves with five lighted αὶ 
»candles on her head. Early in the morning, she ai 
y awakens everyone in the house with a song. She 
that big bag. (That doesn’t really happen, of PA 
e which are a symbol of good luck. Other girls in the 
M family may accompany her. But only the oldest girl 
e is allowed to serve the buns, or they will taste bit- 
ἃ ter and bring bad luck. 


serves them buns called Lussekatter (Lucia cats), 


Posada 
(December 16th to 24th) 

For eight days before Christmas Eve, Posadas 
are held in Mexico. (Posada means lodging — a 
place to stay at night.) The last Posada on Christ- 
mas Eve is the biggest celebration. Ἢ 

People act out Joseph and Mary’s search for 
lodgings in Bethlehem. On nine evenings in a row, 
groups of men, women and children parade 
through the streets. They carry lighted candles and 
sing. A boy and girl carry statues of Joseph and 
Mary. They stop before brightly lit houses and ask 
for a place to spend the night. When the person in 
the house says yes, everyone goes in and the cele- 
bration begins. Sth 

At the parties, children receive gifts in an unu- 
sual way. Lots of presents are stuffed into a hollow 
container called a pinata (pen-YA-tuh). The pin- 
ata is often in the shape of an animal, and is hung 
from the ceiling. All the children are blindfolded, 
spun around, and given a chance to hit the pinata 
with a stick. The youngest child is usually allowed 
to break it open. Everyone scrambles for the pres- 
ents that fall out. 


Kwanza is a seven-day festival that takes place 
during the traditional Christmas holidays. It cel- 
ebrates the harvest season and black awareness. It 
started in Africa and came to the United States a 
number of years ago. 

The word “kwanza” comes from the Swahili 
phrase “matunda ya kwanza.” That means “the 
first fruits.” In some African countries Kwanza 
marks the picking of the first crops. It is celebrated 


When the first new moon appears in January or 
February, Chinese New Year festivities begin and 
last for 15 days. This year it will start on February 
9th. It will be called the Year of the Tiger. 

The third day, the Feast of Lanterns, is a favor- 
ite with kids. They hang lanterns of various colors 
and sizes in gardens, porches, streets and temples. 
There’s a great parade in the evening, led by a huge 
dragon. The dragon is made of silk or paper, which 
is worn by men who dance up and down the streets. 

According to legend, the New Year originally 
celebrated conquering a monster. In ancient 
China, a big monster was said to come out of the 
Yellow River. It attacked people and destroyed 
their farms and homes. The Chinese tried to make 


Milley Kwanza 
Y (December 26th to 3 
January Ist) nN- 


Chinese New Year 
(February 9th to 23rd, 1986) 


with feasting, drumming, dancing, story-telling 
and the strengthening of family ties. 

In America, Kwanza is a time for black families 
to get together and celebrate seven principles: 
unity, self-determination, collective work and 
responsibility, cooperative economics, purpose,, 
creativity and faith. Seven candles are lit, one each 
day, for each of these principles. 


the monster go away—they offered it gifts and 
built stone walls. But nothing worked. Then a wise 
man found out that the monster was afraid of loud 
noises, bright lights and the color red. For this rea- 
son, Chinese New Year celebrations always 
include firecrackers and lots of lights and colors. 

Family togetherness and gift giving are big parts 
of the celebrations. On the fourteenth night there 
is a big family dinner. Young people visit their 
grandmothers and other relatives. Children 
receive red envelopes with gifts of money, always 
in even-numbered amounts for good luck. Oranges 
are given because their golden color symbolizes a 
wish for wealth and a prosperous new year. 


Seker Bayrami (June 10th, 1986) 


Seker Bayrami is a Moslem holiday in Turkey 
and other countries. Its exact date depends on the 
Moslem calendar. It moves forward 10 days each 
year. 

Ramadan comes before Seker Bayrami. It is a 
month of fasting for adult Moslems. That means 
they cannot eat or drink from sun-up to sun-down 
the whole month. 

Seker Bayrami comes at the end of Ramadan. 
Everyone is really ready to celebrate when the 


month of fasting is over! The festivities go on for 
three days. Kids wear new clothes, have big fam- 
ily dinners and go to amusement parks and pup- 
pet shows. In some villages, they go from house to 
house collecting candy. 

Turkish kids get small gifts, too. Grown-ups give 
them pretty handkerchiefs, often with money 
wrapped inside. And candy is passed around on 
silver or glass plates. 
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Tyrone is one of our readers in Pennsylvania. He 
tells us he spends an average of six hours a day in 
front of his TV. So do his buddies Matt, Brian and 
Mike. They know theyre having fun and maybe 
even learning a thing or two as they watch. But 
scientists* have discovered that something else is 
happening to them—something important. 

Answer the questions below, then read on to find 


out what may be happening to Tyrone—and per- 
haps to you! 


a 


> 


TV and ME 
ually watch four or more 
Fal ΠΕ ως ofTV every day. 
is a lot 
O think the real world is a 
τ | ο Γ | το the world I see on TV. 
i f 
O I wish I were like some 0 
a Ἐν = © the stars on TV shows. 
YES or NO Ὁ I watch action shows the 
E1 za most. 
k 
ften want to buy (or as 
a = © aa parents to buy) things 
a [| [ve seen on TV. 
do 
O Td rather watch TV than 
a p η © most other activities. 
ks while 
S or NO I usually eat snac 
= © watching TV. 


nts and I rarely 
YES or NO My P out what Tsee on TV. 


*Hundreds of scientists have studied the effects 


of TV on kids. Most of the studies in this article 


were described by the National Institute of 


Mental Health in its report, Television and 
Behavior. 
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(1) Do you watch TV four or 
more hours most days? 


If you answered “yes,” you're like most other 
American children. They watch an average of four 
to five hours a day. (Adults watch more!) Viewing 
four or more hours of television makes you a 
“heavy viewer,” according to scientists. A “light 
viewer” watches just one hour or less each day. 

Is that much TV a problem? “Not for me!” seems 
to be the opinion of most Penny Power readers. We 
asked Tyrone, his friends and 450 other Penny 
Power readers about their TV habits. Just about 
everyone claimed to be happy with the amount of 
time spent in front of the television. 

Our readers did admit TV might be a problem 
for some. They said too much might “hurt your 
eyes,” “keep you from doing your homework,” or 
“stop you from getting enough exercise.” But 10 
years of scientific study on the subject has turned 
up some new information. TV can affect you in 
ways you never thought of. 

Scientists say the long hours Tyrone spends 
watching TV may actually change the way he 
thinks and behaves. Dawn, his classmate, watches 
two hours or less each day. She is less likely to be 
affected. Why? Because TV has proven to be a very 
powerful teacher. Its lessons are more likely to be 
learned by Tyrone than Dawn, because he watches 
more. What is TV teaching him and other heavy 
viewers? 


FACT: People spend more than nine years of 
their lives watching TV. 


(2) Is the real world like the world 
you see on TV? 


The many TV characters Tyrone watches each 
week probably aren’t much like the folks who live 
in his Pennsylvania town. For one thing, there are 
three times as many men as women on TV. There 
are hardly any old people, especially old women. 
He'd have to search hard to find characters who are 
retarded or deaf, or have other handicaps. Very few 
black, Oriental or Hispanic characters have 
important roles, except in comedy shows. In fact, 
there are more speaking parts on ΤΥ for animals 
and robots than for minorities like these! 

Life on TV isn’t very realistic. But TV is one of 
the main ways heavy viewers learn about the 
world. Maybe that’s why studies show that kids 
who watch TV a lot have stereotyped (unreal and 
unchangeable) ideas about the way men, women 
and other races behave. 


FACT: Little kids are more likely to recognize 
Ronald McDonald than Santa Claus. 


(2) Do you want to be like 
the stars on TV? 


Does Κ.Ι.Τ.Τ. ever remind Michael to buckle up 
his seatbelt? How often do the Duke boys signal 
when turning left? On almost half the adult shows, 
the characters drink a lot of alcohol. There are five 
times as many love scenes between unmarried 
couples as between married ones. 

TV shows are crowded with adults who act in 


irresponsible ways. Are these characters a bad , 
example for children who are learning how to ¥ 
behave like adults? Many educators and parents ὃ 


think so. 


FACT: TV characters are 10 times more likely 
to drink alcohol than water. 


(4) Do you watch action shows 
the most? 


TV-land is a dangerous place to live. One out of 
every three characters is either a criminal or a 
crime fighter. Fights are everywhere. Bullets whiz 
overhead. Cars screech around corners. 

On action shows, wild driving rarely ends in a 
bad accident. Gunshots hardly ever kill people. 
Fights break up with no one getting hurt. How 
realistic is this? 

Studies in several countries found that children 
who watch a lot of TV are more likely to behave 
roughly. Maybe some kids get used to violence 
when they see a great deal of it on TV. It seems 
exciting instead of horrible. After a while, it might 
not seem so bad to act that way yourself. 

Kids aren’t the only ones affected by TV vio- 
lence. In one study, adults who were heavy view- 
ers saw the world as a violent and scary place. They 
were more suspicious of other people. ne 


FACT: Crime occurs 10 times more often on TV 
than in real life. 19 


(5) Do you want things you've 


seen on TV? 


You may think TV shows exist mainly to make 
you laugh or think. But the people who pay for the 
shows have another reason—to sell you some- 
thing. They hope you'll watch the programs. Then 
you'll see their ads and run out and buy their prod- 
ucts. (This isn’t true for TV channels that don’t 
have ads.) 

Little kids often have trouble knowing what is 
an ad and what isn’t. They may see Tony the Tiger 
and Strawberry Shortcake as their friends. Then 
they may believe those characters are telling them 
a product is good for them. Even older kids are 
affected by ads. Heavy viewers are more likely to 
want the products they see advertised. 

But commercials aren’t the only things on TV 
that tempt kids to want products. Many of the 
afternoon and Saturday morning kids’ programs 
sell toys, too. If you like the show, you'll want the 
action figures, dolls and robots in it. So programs 
like Masters of the Universe and the Trans- 
formers are really like 30-minute commercials! 
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FACT: Kids see 20,000 TV commercials a year. 


(©) Would you rather watch TV 
than do most other activities? 


Remember Tyrone, the six-hour kid? Even he is 
aware that TV takes a big chunk out of his life. 
“People shouldn’t be dependent on TV,” he says. 
“You should do other things with your time.” If he 
didn’t have a TV, he would “make things or do my 
chores.” 

In our poll, most readers said they'd read or play 
more if they couldn’t watch TV. One reader wrote, 
“Τα die.” But lots more claimed they’d do interest- 
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OF TV A DAY! 
I'LL GO DOWN 
IN HISTORY // 


ing things with their extra time. Willy, in West 
Virginia, told us he'd “hike, draw, work around the 
neighborhood and do my homework instead of 
staying up late to do it.” 

Studies suggest kids might be more creative 
if they watched less TV. For instance, scientists 
studied a town in Canada when it didn’t have any 
TV. After TV was introduced, they studied the 
town again. They found the children didn’t speak 
as easily and creatively. 


1 WATCH 


..- AND 
IN READING, 
Q| MATH, ENGLISH, 


FACT: Kids who watch a lot of TV tend to do 
worse in school than kids who don’t. 


(7) Do you snack while 
watching TV? 


The time you spend in front of a TV can affect 
your weight. A recent study showed that kids who 


; Ϊ | ρε _/ watch TV a lot are more likely to be very over- 
λ) ~/ weight. TV takes up time they might have spent 


outside playing and exercising. Perhaps they also 
eat while watching. Maybe the many ads for fat- 


FACT: The more TV kids watch, the more 
likely it is they’ll be overweight. 


Do you talk with your parents 
about the programs you watch? 


Studies show that some of the problems with TV 
viewing are lessened when families watch and 
discuss shows together. Adults can help kids 
understand where a show is unrealistic or irre- 
sponsible. You may find watching as a family is 
more fun than watching alone. 


FACT: Families spend half their free time at 
home watching TV. 


Do you want to make changes in your TV-view- 
ing habits? If so, here are three suggestions: 


Find an activity you like better than watch- 
ing TV. 

Before TV arrived in 1948, families spent their 
spare time reading, playing games and doing 
crafts. Nowadays, we’ve lost the knack. Some 
communities have experimented with no-TV 
months. But people had trouble filling the extra 
time. It doesn’t take any planning or effort to 
switch on the TV. But it does take some effort to 
take out a library book, get the wood for a carpen- 
try project or gather the ingredients for baking 
granola bars. 

You can replace your TV time with activities 
you'll enjoy even more. Join a sports team. Take up 
the piano. Build a dog house. Start a computer club. 
Sing with a band. You’d be amazed at how little 
you'll miss those long hours in front of the TV. 


Put a limit on the amount of TV you watch. 


A recent study says that watching TV for 10 
hours a week or less may actually improve your 
schoolwork. Decide how many hours are best for 
you. See if your family and friends will set limits 
too. Then you can help each other stick to them. 


illustrator — David Boelke 


Plan ahead to watch only the best programs. 


Some people watch TV. Some watch TV pro- 
grams. Try to become the second kind of person by 
being choosy about what you watch. (Don’t just flip 
on the TV whenever you're in the room.) Sit down 
with the weekly program schedule and decide 
which shows you really want to catch. Then skip 
the rest. You can use the schedule below as a model. 


yo 9999999919909) 
| MY TV SCHEDULE: 
| name 


The number of hours I will watch TV 
this week: 


day hours 


hours. 


program(s) 
Monday 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


Saturday 


Sunday 


The hours I will spend on new activities this week: 
hours 
Activities: 


— 


ΞΕ 
Tell us about your TV experiment. 


If you try to cut down on your TV-viewing, write 
and tell us how you did. Send your letters to: 
Penny Power TV Experiment 
256 Washington Street 
Mount Vernon, NY 10553 


Answers 
Small Change (back cover) 


1. nickel, penny 

2. liberty 

3. penny (Susan B. Anthony was a leader of the 
movement that got women the right to vote.) 

4. quarter (Half-dollars, quarters and dollar coins 
made from 1976 to 1977 for the Bicentennial cele- 
bration don’t have eagles on them. Instead, the half- 
dollar shows Independence Hall in Philadelphia; 
the quarter shows a colonial drummer boy; the dol- 
lar shows the Liberty Bell.) 

5. Jefferson, nickel 

6. dime—(Franklin) Roosevelt; half-dollar—Kennedy 


Kids’ Money (page 11) 

Here are the Something-to-Show-for-My-Money 
items: records, tapes or books; school supplies; toys, 
model kits or games; clothes; stickers; gifts; make-up 
or jewelry; sports equipment. 
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Upsy-Daisy George 


Here’s a money-magic trick. Your friends will 4. Fold new rightsidein [TY i 
think you’re folding and unfolding a dollar exactly front of the left side. 


the same. They'll be surprised to see George 

Washington start out right-side up and finish l 

upside down! But actually you don’t fold and unfold 5 δε ena right. 
the bill exactly the same. Look at steps 3 and 6. 


6. Move front half 
to right again. 


2. Fold top half down. 
7. Open the bill. 


illustrator — Rob Jenter 


3. Fold right side 
behind left side. 


